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Scene. — A room in •* Holwortky" Harvard University, En* 
trances, L. in flat, R. i E. and R. 3 E. L. 2 and 3, windows 
with cushioned seats and draperies. Doors with portieres 
drawn. Table, c; book-case, L.; tea-table with cups, etc, 
R.; davenport open, with papers, etc, down L,; piano up R.; 
easy-chairs disposed. As curtain rises a knock is heard, 
then another^ then a more impatient one. Door in flat 
opens hesitatingly and discloses the two girls, who speak 
together. 

Enter Mollie ; she beckons to Edith, who follows. 



MoUie. There's no one here. 
Edith {after glancing around the room). 
haps they are in their rooms, dressing. 



Oh, Mollie ! per- 
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HoUiei I don't think they can be. {Coughs,\ Hm ! {Louder.) 
Hm I Dick ! No, they're? not there. Now tne best thing^to do 
is to wait here. When Aunt Catherine finds out she has lost 
us, probably she will come straight here. So provoking ! I 
can't think how we missed her. 

Edith (coming to centre). You could lose anything in that 
crowd. Oh, MoUie ! wasn't it lovely ? The hats and the gowns 
looked like terraces of flowers. 

Kollie. And the boys ! How they did look in those football 

^suits and torn sweaters. It seems to be a point of honor to have 

them as dirty as possible. When they came running in and the 

crowd cheered, I felt like " Hark ! hark ! the dogs do bark ; the 

beggars are coming to town." 

i^th. Well, I confess I felt something in my throat. Every 
cheer made me a trifle weepy. I never heard anything so stir- 
ring in my life. Did you see Mr. Vernon make that leap for the 
last bunch ? I thought he would surely kill himself. But he 
got there. {Going to window.) Did you ever see so many 
well-dressed people before ? How beautiful class-day is ! 

HoUie. The best part's to come yet. Wait till tiie lanterns 
are lit and you hear the glee club and see the red lights on the 
walls, and catch a strain of dance music from the gym. You'll 
think you are in fairy-land. Why, the yard is something like the 
enchanted garden in the Arabian Nights. It's the most romantic 
place in the world. You feel that almost anything may happen. 

Edith {who is walking towards the back). Anything ! 

HoUie. Anything. 

Edith* Even — {catching Mollie's eye) a proposal, I suppose. 

KoUie (Iciughing), Oh ! class-day is a regular hothouse for 
proposals. They seem so apropos. {Discovering the pun and 
making a face:) Oh ! I mean appropriate. 

Edith ifciugning). Well, that's an ordeal I shall not have to 
prepare myself for. I suppose even at a Harvard class -day, they 
don't propose on sight. But you, poor girl, I pity you. How 
many formulas have you got ready ? 

HoUie. Oh ! I think I should be very cool at such a crisis. 
For of course they don't mean it — it goes with the rest I think 
I could stand anybody's fire. 

Edith. Even Mr. Vernon's ? 

HoUie {sitting in chair right of table). Yes, I should give 
him as good as he sent. 

Edith {crosses back to left). Well, that remark could be taken 
in two ways. 

HoUie. So much the better. That's the way I should like to 
have him— or any one — ^take my remarks on such an occasion. 

Editi^ {deliberately). Indeed ! I am not so scientific in my 
observation as you are in your methods, perhaps. But I should 
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suppose that your remarks on such an occasion could be taken 
only in one way. 

MoUie. Nonsense, Edith ; Tom is simply Dick's oldest and 
best friend, and mine. 

Edith. Which settles the question of course. {Crosses and 
stands by MOLLIE.) You may as well call me stupid and be 
done with it. I'm not very good at mathematics, but I can put 
two and two together, or rather one and one, now and then with 
tolerable accuracy. \Passes to davenport, 

HoUie. Well, if you're not stupid, Tom certainly is, It would 
never occur to him to live up to his opportunities. 

Edith. Why, Mollie, here's a note for you, stuck on this book, 
so that you might see it. 

HoUie {rising). For me ? Why, how could that be? — ^who 
could have written it ? 

Edith. Yes. {Taking up note,) Not your brother, evidently, 
for here's one for him in the same handwriting. 

Mollie {taking note), Tom's ! {Reads note y she smiles, is 
about to speaks then looks puzzled,) Why ! This does not sound 
as if it were meant for me. {Looks at envelope, reads again,) 
Oh ! Where's the other note ? {Takes it up, looks at it and then 
at her own,) To Dick — perhaps he's mixed them up. Well, I 
might as well be hung for a sheep as a lamb. 

[At length opens the other, reads and compares envelopes, 

Edith {surprised). Mollie ! 

MoUie. Didn't I tell you Tom was too stupid for anything ? 
What a mistake to make ! 

Edith. How delightfully mysterious you are ! 

HoUie. He got these two notes mixed up, and put them into 
the wrong envelopes. This one is mine, and this is what it says : 
" Dear Molly, — You and Miss Lewis with Mrs. Lee will probably 
come here before you go in to the tree. Please forgive us if we 
are a trifle late. We will join you in room 19, which, we have 
borrowed for the day as a reception room. — Sincerely, Tom." 

Edith. Then they may come in at any moment. We must 
go. 

KoUie. Yes ; but Aunt Catherine will probably come here to 
find us. She knows nothing about No. 19. {Goes to window.) 
We can never find her in all this crowd. We better wait a 
moment or two longer. 

Edith. Well, I suppose it is best. But I wish we had come 
here before we went to the tree. I hope Mr. Eliot's note is not 
equally important. But I don't see why he should write to his 
room-mate at all. Does every one miss every one else at class- 
day ? 

Mollie {coming to centre). Oh, always ! Why, once I got lost 
from my chaperon and kept one poor little fellow trotting around 
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with me an hour before we found her again. But, Edith, if I tell 
you something will you promise to be a good girl and help me 
out ? 

Edith {holding up her hand), I solemnly promise. 

HoUie. Well, listen to this. This is the note which was in- 
tended for Dick. I didn't take in until I had read it over again 
that it wasn't meant for me. You see it begins in a rather non- 
committal way. {Begins to read,) No, you read it. It makes 
me feel like a pickpocket. \Cro5ses to left, 

Edith {reading). «<Help me out, will you, as much as you 
can to-day by leaving us alone. Do let us get lost if you can, 
for I'm going to put all to the stake. — Tom." Well, I should 
think it had occurred to him to live up to his opportunities. But 
are you so sure who *' us " is, MoUie ? 

HoUie {turning quickly). Of course ; who else could it be ? 
{Checking herself,) There's no one else in our party that Dick 
could leave them alone with except Aunt Catherine — or you. 

Edith. Yes, or me. What a pity I haven't ever met him, and 
so can't be your rival. It would be delightful. 

HoUie. Well, what am I going to do ? 

Edith. To do ? Why, get lost, I suppose. It seems to me 
to be rather cut and dried. 

HoUie. Oh, do stop and help me. He mustn't know that I 
have read the wrong note. It's bad enough as it is, but that 
would be dreadful. 

Edith (tantalizingly). Well, you might appropriate both 
notes, since you have already done so. In that case, however, 
I should be afraid my sin might find me out. 

HoUie. Oh, Edith ! do help me. The boys may come in at 
any moment, and I simply couldn't face Tom. 

Edith. Well, then, leave the notes alone and pretend you 
never got yours, and let us go at once to No. 19, the reception 
Voom. 

HoUie {putting down notes, then recollecting). But if I 
haven't got the note we don't know anything about the reception 
room. 

Edith. That's so, and we must go somewhere. Oh, I tell 
you. Put your brother's note back into his own envelope, and 
then Mr. Vernon will never know that he made the mistake in 
the first place. 

HoUie. Just the thing ! Edith, you're positively brilliant. 
{Taking up notes from table,) Now let me see. Dick's note — 
no, this is mine — Dick's note — I shall be delirious in a moment 
-—into — {reads) <* Mr. Richard Eliot — Addressed " — Dick's en- 
velope. There now, Tom will never know how he gave him- 
self away. [Puts it on desk where she found it. 

Edith. Poor Mr. Vernon. I think it's too bad to dispose of 
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him in this way. It's really unfair. It's like playing your own 
cards after you have peeked at your opponent's hand. You can 
anticipate all his tricks. 

MoUie. Well, Edith, I'm sure we canH do anything else 
under the circumstances. I can't own up, for that would look 
like forcing his hand. 

Edith. No, of course not — but 

Mollie. Well, but what ? 

Edith. You can let him see — accidentally, of course — one of 
your trumps. 

Mollie. What do you mean ? 

Edith {slowly). You might let him find out that he could 
take your best card, so to speak. He's {mimicking^ rather 
stupid, you know, and not knowing your hand, he may, when 
he finds you playing so brilliantly, throw up the game in de- 
spair. 

HoUie. Edith, do be still. But seriously, what are you 
getting at ? How can I let him see some of my cards ? I'm 
sure he's not the only one in an embarrassing position. 

Edith. Well,, by doing deliberately what he did by mistake. 
Write a little note — let me see, not to me, nor Mrs. Lee, to 
your brother, say — and address it to Tom. Not knowing since 
you have changed his note back again into its right envelope 
that he made die mistake in the first place, it will never occur 
to him that you have not done so innocently. Then when he 
has — that is, afterwards, later — ^you can tell him all about it 

KoUie. But don't you think that is rather forward ? I should 
feel horribly brazen ! 

Edith. That's one way of looking at it. Another is that 
it's going to be very embarrassing anyway, and furthermore, you 
have really read a note that Tom intended you should not see, 
and hold him at a decided disadvantage. Now if you can 
soothe your conscience and help him out at the same time in so 
harmless a way, you really ought to do it. However, don't let 
me advise. [Crosses to right, 

KoUie. But the idea of writing him a note m that underhand 
manner is simply appalling. 

Edith. Oh ! of course you need not say much, just a word 
or two to give him confidence, and then when he — that is, after- 
wards — he will own up too. {At the window^ You can have 
a regular clearing-house of confessions. But {glancing out) 
really we cannot stay here any longer. {Tragically.) Speak 
now, or forever after hold your peace. 

MbUie. I can't — ^that is — it is unfair to Tom — oh ! it's horrid 
anyway — ^yes, I will. 

Edith {going to davenport). Well, come here and write. 

Hollie {crosses and sits at davenport). What shall I say ? 
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Edith. Dear me, Tm not writing this note. 

Mollie. Edith Lewis, you are certainly the most irritating 
. Oh, do help me ! I can't think of anything. 

Edith. Well, say the same thing Tom said — hint at getting 
lost, you know. That seems to be the prevailing habit on class- 
day. Don't forget you are writing to Dick. [Crosses to table, 

Kollie {after thinkings then in despair oegins to write). 
Dear Dick 

Edith. No, that won't do ; Tom wouldn't get any further. 
Jump right in. 

HoUie {taking another sheets after thinking again, begins). 
I — I thought I would see you before you went to the tree to give 
you your instructions. Don't plague me any more. Do attend 
to Edith 

Edith. Mollie ! 

Hollie. And give Tom a chance to be with me, because — 
{hesitating) because I think he may have something to say to 
me. {Sighs with relief s addresses envelope,) Mr. Tom Ver- 
non. There, I positively feel a noose around my neck. Now, 
how will he find it ? [Puts letter in a conspicuous place on top 

shelf of book-case, 

Edith. Wait ; you haven't written to Dick yet. A pretty 
criminal you'd made, [Crosses to window. 

Hollie {sitting down again). Well, I swallowed my camel ; 
the gnat will go down easy. {Addresses envelope,) ««Mr. 
Richard Eliot — Addressed." 

Edith. Oh, Molly — I see the boys. Come, let's go quickly 
to No. 19, wherever it is. 

HoUie {hurriedly). Let me see — ^this is the first floor — ^16, 
17 — it's right above us. [They start out hastily. 

Edith. Have you got your note from Tom ? (Mollie gets it 
from table.) Then we should have given ourselves away. 

lEollie. Hurry. [Exeunt rapidly. 

Enter Tom and Dick. Tom wears sweater and football trou^ 
sers, Dick wears football jacket and trousers and has 
flowers in his hand. They may wear their shirts and col- 
lars underneath in order to dress more quickly. DiCK comes 
down to left of table. Tom goes straight to davenport and 
looks over pcLpers. 

Dick. We are horribly late. They must be tired waiting for 
us. Good thing I told Aunt Catherine to go to No. 19. I 
thought we should never get through the crowd, stopping to be 
congratulated by every dowager we met. 

Tom {aside at davenport). I don't see the note. (Finds 
sheet s reading,) " Dear Dick " — then MoUie's been here. She 
must have got it. There's Dick's note ; I'll just pocket that 
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{Ihits it under his sweater ; aloud.) Well, the best thing we 
can do is to hustle into our clothes as soon as possible. (DiCK 
begins to unlace jacket,) George ! that last tussle was a terror. 
{Pulls up sweater, letting flowers and letter fall out ; picks 
them up and puts them on table.) I thought that last bunch 
never would come off. 

Dick. But you got there, old man, for all that horrible gang. 
Did you see the people anywhere ? I could not find them to 
save me. 

Tom. Yes. Didn't you see Mollie wave her parasol 1 That 
Miss Lewis looked as if she was enjoying every second of it. 
Simple little thing. Who is she, anyway ? 

Dick. She's a Kentucky girl. Mollie met her last summer, 
and they hit it off pretty thick. Horribly taking in that rig of 
hers, isn't she ? (Dick has taken off his jacket by this time, 
and slings it on chair behind table. Coming forward to table 
and picking up letter.) Hello, Tom, what's this ? 

Tom {attempting to be careless.) Oh ! that's a note I wrote 
to you just after you went out. I knew I'd have no chance to 
see you at the tree, and thought perhaps I'd miss you after- 
wards. 

Dick {reading). <'Help me out as much as you can to- 
day." 

Tom {in front, in the act of taking off his sweater, starts and 
stands with it over his head). By George ! 

Dick. *' Do let us get lost if you can, for I'm going to put 
everything to the stake. — Tom." 

Tom {skinning off his sweater with a jerk). Well, I'll be 

Let's see that letter. {Takes it from Dick.) I got them right, 
after all. If that isn't the newest thing I ever perpetrated. 

Dick. What's the row, anyway ? And what does the note 
mean ? It reads like one of your daily themes. 

Tom {savagely). The note means just what it says. 

Dick. My dear boy, are you in the habit of writing such 
peculiarly intelligible epistles ? 

Tom. Oh, give yourself a rest awhile, will you, and I'll tell 
you. {Aside.) Confound it ! If the scheme had worked it 
would be all right ; but I hate to make an idiot of myself and 
then show up my idiocy in the bargain. 

Dick. Well, are you composing another note ? If so, take my 
advice and write it in Greek. 

Tom. Old man ! I'm going to make a clean breast of it. I 
wrote that note so that Mollie should see it. 

Dick. Well, you better write another one, if you're going to 
talk in that Sphinx-like strain. Had you any particular reason 
for expecting her to open a note of mine and read it ? 

Tom {meekly). Yes, I thought I had, but it seems I was mis* 
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taken. I wrote her a note and I wrote you one, and then — ^I put 
them in the wrong envelopes. 

Dick (coming front, left). See here, do you expect me to fol- 
low that ? .You're mixing me all up. 

Tom. I intended to put her note into your envelope and 
yours 

Dick. Into hers ? May I ask what for ? 

Tom. Because, — because — well, what should you think for ? 
What should you think that she would think if she had read the 
note you read ? That's what I intended to do it for. 

Dick (slowly comprehending), Tom — youVe a fool. 

Tom. I know ; and now (taking up note and envelope) Tm 
worse than a fool — I'm an ass. 

Dick. May I ask whence this brilliant idea, and also why, 
and a few other like interrogations ? 

Tom. Well, Dick, 1*11 tell you. You know IVe known MoUie 
a very long time. I don't want her to think I'm presuming on 
an old friendship ; and I didn't want to spoil that friendship in 
case she didn't care for me in that way. I read a story in the 
Harvard Advocate the other day of a man who mixed two notes 
up deliberately for much the same reason. It struck me it would 
be a very good way to put her on her guard, if she wanted to 
ward me off. I wrote the notes — the other was some trifle or 
other — and thought I put them in the wrong envelopes, 
and 

Dick. Find that you have put them in the right ones. Trust 
a fool for being foxy. Tom, my boy, you were born to make a 
mess of things. Don't ever do anything of importance again 
without consulting me. As for Mollie, (picking up jacket) I'll 
take your tip gratis, since you didn't mean it for me. I will lose 

you if possible, and Of course it's not for me to say, but I 

wish you joy. Come, let's dress. (As they go to their rooms, TOM 
taking sweater with him,) What will become of you after next 
Wednesday, when you have not me around to look out for you, 
I dread to contemplate. \They enter and half draw curtains^ 

Tom (within), I say, Dick, do you really think 

Dick (within). Yes, frequently — don't you ? 

Tom. But tell me, were you honestly in earnest ? 

Dick. Where are my suspenders ? 



[They begin a college song, 
Mr 



Tom (breaking ojff), Dick, has Mrs. Murphy been adopting 
any more children lately ? 

Dick. What's the matter now ? 

Tom. I haven't a handkerchief to my name. I think she 
must run an orphan asylum. Confound it ! 

Dick. What are you howling about now f 

Tqbol You always break your shoe-strings when you are in a 
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hurry. Dick ! Have you any shoe-strings lying around loose ? 

[JCnoc% heard at door. 

Sick. Yes, wait a minute. [Louder knock,) Here's one. 
[Appearing with dress trousers and shirt and collar, 

Tom {appearing with shirt and trousers ; one shoe on and 
the other in his hand). Thanks, old man. 

Mrs. Lee {entering hastily j boys spring inside rooms and 
draw curtains with a swish. The conversation is kept up by 
Mrs. Lee in a loud tone, going from one door to another). 
Have you seen anything of the girls ? No ? I can't imagine 
what has become of them. Yes ? Why, I lost them coming from 
the tree. What ? I have been all over the yard and can't find 
them anywhere. Well, what am I to do ? No, of course 
they're not up in No. 19, for I forgot to tell them anything about 
it. Well, now — Dick — ^you know how rushed we were. It's 
positively indecent for those two girls to be wandering around 
by themselves this way. Can't you suggest something, Tom ? 
All right ; how soon will you be ready ? Well, do hurry. Are 
you almost ready, Dick ? 

Dick (appearing with gown awry\ Yes, I'm ready now. 

Mrs. Lee. Well , let us go, then. {Noticing his gown and pull- 
ing him toward front,) Wait a minute until I fix your gown. 
Haven't you something to keep it up ? Oh, I see, here arc the 
strings. {Tries to tie them,) I can't tie them. Here ! {Throws 
gown over his head and arranges it,) There ! Now do hurry. 

Tom {appearing with his gown on arm). Hello, Dick, how 
did you get into this thing anyway ? [Comes to front, 

Dick {calmly). If you had been good and gone to chapel as 
I did this morning, you would have found out. 

Mrs. Lee. Oh, Dick ! what stories you can tell ! You should 
have seen it before I fixed it for him, Tom. I'll put yours on for 
you. [Same business j knock heard. 

Tom {with gown over head), I am thy father's ghost. Oh ! 
that's the way that goes, is it ? I thought it tied in front like a 
dressing-gown, [Another knock, immediately followed by 

the entrance of the girls, 

Mrs. Lee {coming forward). Ah, here you are, my dears ; 
where have you been ? I have been so worried about you. We 
were all of us just going in search of you. Have you been 
tramping all over the yard ? Miss Lewis, let me introduce Dick's 
room-mate, Mr. Vernon. 

HoUie. Why, no ; we've been sitting quietly up in No. 19 
waiting for you. But we waited so long we were afraid there 
was some mistake. 

Dick. In No. 19 ? Aunt Catherine said she forgot to tell you. 
How did you know ? 

MoUie. Why, from 
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Edith (ffuickiy), Mr. Vernon's note, of course. 

Kn. Lee. Mr. Vernon's note ? 

TODL Yes, I wrote a little note to Mollie telling her that No. 
19 was our reception room, and that you had better wait there 
for us. 

Mrs. Lee. But didn't you know that I knew ? — and in any case 
I don't understand why you should have written to Mollie. 

Dick (guickly). Oh ! I didn't tell him that I had told yoa. 

Edith {lamely). And besides, I suppose Mr. Vernon thought 
that Mollie would be more apt to find the note than you. 

Kn. Lee. Well, I'm relieved to think you were not patrolling 
the yard all that time. {She crosses to left back, and begins to 
look around the room,) Dick, do you know I haven't been here 
since Christmas ? How pretty some of your things are. You'll 
have a good deal toward setting up housekeeping. 

[Dick with Mrs. Lee, and Tom near table. 

Vollie {lo Edith, left centre). Oh, Edith ! there's my note. 
Don't you suppose we could get it before Tom sees it ? I'd give 
anything if I hadn't written it. You talk with Tom, won't you, 
while I get it ? 

Edith. AH right, Miss Timidity. (Tom starts toward book- 
case as Edith goes back towards table,) Oh, Mr. Vernon, do 
come tell me who these men are. 

\Picks up football picture on table, 

Diek {as he and MRS. LEE com^ down right and stand at book- 
case, while the girls are in an agony of expectation^ Well, you 
may laugh, but setting up housekeeping is sometning I intend 
never to do. I don't want any of that in mine. 

Mrs. Lee. Dear me ! how alarming ! A woman-hater at 
your age is always such a hopeless case. 

Diek. Well, give me time and you will see. ( Takes up note / 
coming down right, MRS. Lee still at back,) Why, Tom, here's 

a note for you. Why, the handwriting is {Catches Mollie 

looking at him in alarm, as Mrs. Lee looks up from her in- 
spections hands note to Tom and goes to Mollie.) You and 
Tom seem to be having an extensive correspondence. 

XoUie. Oh, Dick— kIo keep 

Edith {still at table). And what is this ? 

[Turning to Dick and holding out skull tobacco box y they 
all three talk at left, 

Tom {right centre). Why, what did Mollie write to me for ? 
{Opens and reads,) " I thought I would see you before you ' 
went to the tree to give you your instructions. Don't plagrue me 
any more, and do attend to Edith " — hm ! Edith — •< and g^ve 
Tom a chance to be with me, because I think he may have some 
thing to say to me." {Joyfully, still aside.) Oh, Mollie 

Xdllie {aside). Oh, Edith 
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■ditiL Oh» Mr. Eliot. You oug^t to be ashamed of yourself 
to have got all these summons cards. 

Krs. Lee (joining them). Why, Dick, what does the Dean 
want you for when he sends you those ? 

Siek. He wants to advise you about your courses and theses 
and things. 

Tom {still aside). But this note can't have been meant for 
me. The address is all right. If I've got something to say to 
MoUie, who is going to attend to Edith ? Oh, I see. It's Dick's 
note — and — and MoUie has done innocently just what I intended 

to do purposely — ^made a mistake in the envelopes. Oh, Mol 

(Slops.) Well, I've made a pretty mess of this thing. The idea 
of my deliberately trying to take such an advantage over an in- 
nocent trusting young girl. I'm a sneaking scoundrel. 

KoUio (lo Edith). Edith, am I blushing ? 

Edith* MoUie, if you don't take care, you'll get us into a 
dreadful fix. Do stop looking so self-conscious, and act in an 
ordinary manner. 

Kn. Lee (al tea-lable). Dick, I don't believe you ever use the 
water kettle I gave you Christmas. It still looks distressingly 
new. I fear your little tea-table which we took such pains about 
is a gilded mockery. 

Skk. Indeed it isn't Tom and I have become very expert 
at the art. We sit up here some nights three or four of us and 
drink tea like a regular sewing circle. We'll have some now if 
you like — ^it won't take long. 

KoUie. Oh, do, Dick. I should like to see you make tea. 
I'll bet a box of Huyler's you couldn't get Aunt Catherine to take 
more than one taste. 

Mm Lee. Indeed, I should like nothing better than a hot cup 
of tea. The prospect of two hours of ice cream and salads is 
not at all encouraging. Let us have some by all means. 

Tom* All right, Dick, we'll show them what we can do. I 
put some water in the kettle this morning. 

[He lights lamp and takes from cupboard a tin box 
containing tea. 

Bdifh. Ma>ii't we help ? 

Dick. No, indeed ! You can't scorn our culinary accom- 
plishments with impunity. We shall make you eat your 
words. 

Mm Lee. Mayn't we have a cracker too ? \Sits at table. 

Dick. Oh, yes ! we won't punish you too much. 

[Gets out of cupboard a tin box of crackers. 

KoUie {to Edith, Hght front), I don't think I shall ever be 
able to look Tom in the face again. 

Edith. Oh, nonsense! Yes you will* ItH all come oul 
right i^ a little wbik* 
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Tom (with tin box of crackers, meeting DiCK with tin box of 
tea on left front). Say, Dick, the more I think of the trick I was 
going to put up on Mollie the worse it grows. 

Dick. Oh, bosh ! Don't you worry about that. 

Kollie (still to Edith at right). Well, what do you propose 
doing ? Don't do anything rash, or I shall positively perish. 

Edifh. I don't know what I shall do, but it will all come out 
right in a little while. [They join Mrs. Lee at table. 

Dick {still to Tom at left). Say, Tom, are you aware of the 
fact that there are five of us here and we've only got four cups ? 

Tom. One of us will have to go without. I'll match you for 
it. \They take out coins and slap them down on boxes. 

Dick, well, I'm matching you. What you got ? 

Mrs. Lee. Tom, are you as fond of tea as Dick is ? 

Tom. Heads. Heads ? No, Mrs. Lee I never indulge. 

lbs. Lee. I tell him he'll be an old maid before his time. 

Dick {puts tea in pot). Plague take these sleeves ! I can't 
do a thing in this angel get-up. [Tries to take gown off. 

Tom, That's a good idea. I've almost broken my neck on 
my skirts. I wish I had some crinoline. 

5^® l {at the same time, while MRS. Lee laughs). Let 

me help you. You'll break the strings. {They throw up the 
gowns over the boy*s heads and untie them.) There ! 

Dick ) //^^^/t^^x i Thanks. You have saved my life. 

Tom I yfog^^^^n- \ Thanks. I breathe again. 

Dick (taking kettle, pouring hot water into pot). Youll 
have to take it minus the lemon. Aunt Catherine. 

Mm Lee. I don't mind so that it's very strong. 

Tom {passing cups). I'll do the waiting since I'm not drinks 
ing to-day. 

Mn. Lee. Thanks. {As Tom passes to Edith.) What a 
pretty spoon. 

Edifh. I should think you would smash those little cups all 
to flinders. [She drops her spoon. 

Tom* Let me get you another. 
[Goes to Dick ; exchanges spoons and carries it to Edith. 

Ml8. Lee. It's very good indeed. Mollie, you're a doubting 

Thomas. Now I shall rest comfortably in this chair for a few 

minutes more, sipping my tea — and then we really ought to be 

going. [Mollie and Dick talk to Mrs. Lee ; Edith sits 

on window seat sipping her tea. 

Tom. Miss Lewis, I should like to ask your advice about 
something. Suppose a monstrously villainous man should try to 
work a bluff on a very innocent trusting young girl by pretend- 
ing to have made a litde simple mistake in order to win her 
regard ; and to find out afterwards that wh»t he had intended 
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to do out of the wickedness of his heart, she herself had done 
reallj by mistake. That's rather incoherent, isn't it. 

Edith. Yes, a trifle. I think if my advice is to be worth 
anything, you must put the case of your wicked villain so that I 
can understand it. Just what shocking thing did he do ? 

Tom. Tm afraid I can't put it any plainer. It wasn't really 
anything very awful, but he was playing a rather hypocritical 
part in order that the innocent and trusting maiden might be 
taken in thereby, and might think him simple and ingenuous 
and all that, when he was in reality quite foxy. Now imagine 
him stricken with a conviction of his sin on tht discovery that 
she had done the same thing, not in his scheming, evil-minded 
way, but really by mistake, and with the simplicity and ingenu- 
ousness which she had imputed to him. (Edith rises,) Tell 
me how shall he atone for his sin. If he confesses all will she 
not despise him, and yet will it not be worse for him to keep 
silent ? 

Edith (asideX It takes a thief to catch a thief. {Aloud.) I 
don't think either way the prospects are very bright for you — I 
mean for your friend. The way of the transgressor is hard. 

Tom. And you can g^ive him no advice ? 

Editil. None ; except, perhaps, to remember the old maxim : 
«« Tell the truth always," — ^when you're found out. 

[Giving him her cup, 

Tom (aside, as he takes it to table), I'm rapidly getting 
afraid of that girl. 

Edith {as Dick and Mollis come up). Do you always have 
such crowds of people at class-day, Mr. Eliot ? And what are 
they supposed to be doing just now ? 

Dick. This is just before the people begin their rounds at the 
spreads. You hate to rush off too eagerly, you know ; and the 
seniors are just patching themselves up after the tree. Nobody 
knows just what to do. It's our awkward half-hour, don't you 
think so, Tom ? 

T6m What ? Oh yes, yes ! quite awkward. 

Mrs. Lee. Dick, I'm really going to take another cup. That 
is a great compliment. Come here, Miss Lewis, and see that 
he pours it out properly. 

[Dick takes Mrs. Lee's cup ; and, followed by Edith, goes 
to the tea-table, leaving Mollie and Tom right front. 
They take stage, coming up very gradually. 

Tom. Mollie, I want to speak to you. 

IfolUe. Well. {Aside, looking helplessly at Edith.) Oh, 
if I only had not written it. 

Tom {embarrassed), I read your note, Mollie ; there has 
been some mistake. I think you must have meant it for Dick. 
This is the note 2 read* 
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KoUie. Oh, Tom ! 

Tom. There, please don't say anything. I know just how 
you feel. But you know people often make just such mistakes. 
I — I have put notes into the wrong envelopes myself. (DiCK 
gives tea-cup to MRS. Lee, who comes near tea-table. All three 
stand talking, left back,) But, Mollie, I think it was a very fortu* 
nate mistake. But for it I should be now just as stupid as I have 
been all along. You were right, Mollie. I have had ior a long 
time something to say to you, which I was afraid to say lest it 
might annoy you and spoil our friendship. We — we will get 
lost, Mollie, and then I shall try to tell you. But can't you guess 
now what it is ? 

KoUie i^ho has her back almost turned to him). Yes. But 
oh ! Tom, I feel so badly about writing that note. Can you 
ever forgive me ? 

Tom. I'm so glad you did. But how can you ever forgive 
me ? Mollie 

HoUie {interrupting^. Why, I am the culprit ; you have done 
nothing. No, wait until I tell you everything. Do you remem* 
ber, Tom, your two notes that you left here on the table — one to 
Dick and the other to me ? You — put — ^them — ^into — ^the — ^wrong 
— envelopes. {Falteringly, but with a smile, as ToM turns 
away his face,) People make such mistakes sometimes, you 
know. 

Mrs. Lee {laughing). There, that will do, Dick ; I am ashamed 
of you. By the way, I shall have to use your mirror a moment. 
I want to be quite sure of myself before I go to be pulled and 
hauled around. [She goes to room on right j Edith and 

Dick go to back window. 

Kollie. And I read the one you had intended for Dick. I 
saw you had made a mistake, and changed them back again, 
because I was afraid you might feel badly — and then 

Tom. Mollie, I must tell you. 

KoUie. No ; let me go on — ^and then 

Tom. But, Mollie, I must stop you, because you may change 
your mind about what you are going to say. I have something 
to tell you about these notes. (Dick and Edith come front by 
right and stand at davenport.) I don't deserve your kindness 
in this matter, for I 

Dick {finding envelope addressed to him). ** Mr. Richard 
Eliot — Addressed." Well, Mollie, your correspondence fever 
seems to have taken us all in. But your energy must have 
flagged when it came to me, for there seems to be nothing here 
but the envelope. 

HdUie {aside\ It's too late now. Tom will think I confessed 
only because I nad to. 

Tom {aside). Tbc note that was inteiidrt tNC ne^ moit teye 
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been in it I wonder where it could have got to. {Aloud.) 
Why, that's funny ; I know MoUie wrote you a note. 

IHck. Indeed ! You all seem to have the advantage of me. 
Is this a put-up job ? Come, Mollie, the plot thickens. Are you 
in this. Miss Lewis ? Explain the mystery. 

HoUie {helplessly), I'll tell you all about it, Dick — some 
other time. 

Edith {aside\ When in doubt, take the trick ! {Aloud j 
boldly,) I'll tell you all about it now. There isn't any note in 
the envelope, because no note was ever written. 

MoUie. Edith ! 

Tom. Mollie ! 

Dick. That sounds oracular. 

Edith. I will explain to you later. As for Mr. Vernon, 
there's no use explaining anything to him ; he will understand 
at once how almost any mistake may happen in writing notes. 
Only a short while ago, for instance, he wrote two notes, and by 
a curious oversight mixed them up in putting them into the 
envelopes. People make such mistakes sometimes — and some- 
times they make them on purpose. 

Dick (crossing to right j aside)\ How in the deuce did she 
find out ? But Tom didn't do it, anyway. 

Tom {crossing to lefts aside). Then Mollie didn't write the 
other note. Then she couldn't have made any mistake, and my 
note must have been intended for me. But — I see it all. I gave 
Mollie a pointer about those notes. And the little fox played 
my own game back on me. 

KoUie {coming forward J aside), Edith has deserted me. 

Edith {aloud, in centre). What consternation I seem to have 
aroused. 

Dick. Well, I confess I'm more mystified than ever. 

Edith. Come here and I will enlighten you. We'll leave 
them to fight it out alone. 

[They go back, and Dick puts on his gown, Tom and 
Mollie slowly approach and hold centre, 

Tom. Oh, Mollie, I meant to confess. 

Hollie. Oh, Tom, you see I 

Tom. Really I didn't think the thing was going 

Hollie* Why, you know, I only thought perhaps it wasn't 

right for the advantage to be all on my side — and Oh ! 

Tom, how could you be so brazen ? 

Tom. I was afraid that perhaps you did not care for me in 
that way, and if you didn't, I thought it would put you on your 
guard. 

MoUie. You are a monstrous fraud, sir. {Quoting:) " Do let 
us get lost if you can, for I am going to put everything to the 
stake." — Oh, Tom, how could you— 
z 
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Tom. Well, I have. (Takes Mollie's hands ; then quoting^ 
** Do attend to Edith and give Tom a chance to be with me, 
because I think — I think — he may have something to say to me." 
— Oh, Mollie, how hypocritical. [Puts on gown. 

Edith (coming forward with Dick). Yes. what is that old 
st6ry about the pot which said unpleasant things to the kettle ? 

Hollie. Now, Edith, I think you're as badly in it as the rest 
of us. I should think you'd have the grace to keep still. Dick 
is the only one who isn't singed. 

Dick. And I'm afraid that isn't altogether my own fault. 
(Takes flowers from table.) Miss Lewis, will you wear some 
of these to-night ? 

Tom. And, Mollie, will you take this battered bunch ? Per- 
haps it will give me courage to say something I have to say to 
you, when — you hear, Dick ? — when we get lost. 

Mrs. Lee (coming in hastily). Now, children, we really must 
go. Dick, your tea was delicious. Really, young gentlemen, I 
must congratulate you on your establishment. Come, we have 
six spreads to go to before eight o'clock. Now, do let us all 
keep close together. Dick, you look out for Miss Lewis ; and 
Tom, I can depend on you to take care of Mollie. (Ushering 
them out,) Now go on. 

Dick. Oh yes ! we'll be all right. 

Tom. Yes, weVe made our plans for everything. 

Mrs. Lee. Never mind me ; I'll attend to myself. Youll 
have all you can do to look out for the girls. And whatever 
happens, don't let us get separated. 
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RED ACRE FARM 

A Rural Comedy Drama in Three Acts by Gordan V. May. Seven 
males, five females. Costumes, modem ; scenery, one interior, one exte- 
rior. Plays two hours. An easy and entertaining play with a well-bal- 
anced cast of characters. The story is strong and sympathetic and the 
comedy element varied and amusing. Barnaby Strutt is a great part for 
a good comedian ; ** Junior " a close second. Strongly recommended. 
/Vi^/, 2j cents 

THE COUNTRY MINISTER 

A Comedy Drama in Five Acts by Arthur Lewis Tubbs. Eight males, 
ive females. Costumes, modem ; scenery not difficult. Plays a full even« 
fng. A very sympathetic piece, of powerful dramatic interest ; strong and 
varied comedy relieves the serious plot. Ralph Underwood, the minister, 
is a great part, and Roxy a strong soubrette ; all parts are good and full 
of opportunity. Clean, bright and strongly recommended. 
Frice, 2$ tents 

THE COLONEL'S MAID 

A Comedy in Three Acts by C. Leona Dalrymple. Six males, three 
lemales. Costumes, modem ; scenery, two interiors. Plays a full even- 
ing. An exceptionally bright and amusing comedy, full of action ; all the 
\ good. Capital Chinese low comedy part ; two first-class old men. 
( is a very exceptional piece and can bie strongly recommended. 
Price^ 2^ centa 

MOSE 

I' 'A Comedy in Three Acts by C. W. Miles, Eleven males, ten females. 
Scenery, two interiors ; costumes, modern. Plays an hour and a half. A 
lively college farce, full of the true college spirit. Its cast is large, bat 
many of the parts are small and incidental. Introduces a good deal of 
singing, which will serve to lengthen the performance. Recommended 
highly for co-educational colleges. Price^ ij cents 

OUR WIVES 

A Farce in Three Acts by Anthony E. Wills. Seven males, four fe- 
males. Costumes, modem ; scenery, two interiors. Plays two hours and 
a half. A bustling, up-to-date farce, full of movement and action ; all 
the parts good and effective ; easy to produce ; just the thing for an ex- 
perienced amateur club and hard to spoil, even in the hands of less 
practical players. Free for amateur performance. Price, 2^ cents 

THE SISTERHOOD OF BRIDGET 

A Farce in Three Acts by Robert El win Ford. Seven males, six fe- 
males. Costumes, modern; scenery, easy interiors. Plays two hoars. 
An easy, effective and very humorous piece turning upon the always in- 
teresting servant girl question. A very unusual number of comedy parts ; 
all the parts good. Easy to get up and well recommended. Price, 2j centt 



ENGAGED BY WEDNESDAY 

A Farce in Three Acts 
By Grace Arlington Owen 
Five males, eleven females. Costumes, modern ; scenery of little im- 
portance. Plays an hour and a half. Arthur Watson and Lucile Persons, 
long destined for one another by their respective mammas, are suddenly 
told, after a separation of seven years, that they are to get engaged at once. 
Neither likes the idea, and being personally unknown to one another, each 
persuades three friends to masquerade under their names for a day. The 
result is bewilderingly funny. Very easy, funny and effective. Strongly 
recommended for schools. 

Price t 2^ cents 

CHARACTERS 
Martin Henry, the laziest man in the counfy. 
Arthur Watson. 
Jack, 1 

Ted, \ friends of Arthur^ s, 
Dick, j 

Miss Abigail Persons, a woman of ideas* 
Mrs. Watson, a gentle person. 
Lucile Persons. 
Marie, | 

{ANE, > friends of Lucile. 
Iabel, J 

Mary, Martin Henrys aunt; cook at the Persons** 
First Girl. 
Second Girl. 
First Gypsy. ' 
Second Gypsy. 

THE TEMPLETON TEAPOT 

A Farce in One Act 
By Grace Cooke Strong 
Four males, four females. Costumes, modern; scenery, an interior. 
Plays thirty minutes. The Templeton Teapot, a priceless antique, gets 
tangled up with a modern love-affair and has some strange adventures in 
consequence, getting the hero arrested as a burglar and every one else 
sadly mixed up. Bright, brisk and entertaining. Recommended for 
schools. Price, is cents 

THE TURN IN THE ROAD 

A Comedy in Two Acts 
By Gladys Ruth BHdgham 
Nine males. Costumes, modem ; scenery, a single interior. Plays 
an hour and a half. Hiram Skinner's cow gets mixed up with some 
Colton University students and, besides causing more or less fun and 
excitement, brings it about that the most insignificant " grind " in college 
is about the best man there. Sympathetic and interesting. A good 
high school play. Price, i^ cents 



MR. KELLEY FROM KALAMAZOO 

A Farce in Three Acts 
By Macpherson Janney 

Eight males, three females. Costumes, modem; scenery, an easy in- 
terior. Plays a full evening. Professional rights reserved. Prentice, out 
of favor with a rich uncle who supports him because he declines to marry 
a girl the uncle has picked out, encounters her by accident and has to 
masquerade as " Mr. Kelley." The encounter is complicated by the pres- 
ence of Ted Strong, of tlie St. Louis «« Nationals '* and the Rev. Ernest 
Frey, both of whom get mixed up with " Kelley " and with one another. 
It finally appears that his uncle's choice and the girl for whom Prentice 
has thrown her over are one and the same and all ends well. An ex- 
ceptionally bright and laughable farce ; characters first class ; situations 
side-splitting, dialogue very funny. A sure hit and can be recommended 
for schools. 

Price, 2^ cents 

CHARACTERS 

Clarence Prentice, more or less a gentleman of leisure, 
Henry Tetlow, his uncle, an imfiressario, 
RuFE King, his brother-in-law. 

The Rev. Ernest Frey, rector of St, Benedicts, HeathfUld Parish. 
Ted Strong, late of the St. Louis ** Nationals,"' 
IGNATZ Demarest ROGERS, a Syncopated gentus* 
Barton, butler at the Tetlows' . 
Jim, a policeman, 

Madelaine Sanderson, Tetlow s ward. 
Mary King, his niece, 
Leslie Hill, late of the **Folies Bergeres" 
Students of Kaeton College, 

Scene. — Tetlow's home, Raeton. 
Time.— The opening night of college. 



the village postmistress 

A Rural Comedy Drama in Three Acts 
By Bertha Currier Porter 

Six males, six females. Costumes, modem; scenery, two interiors. 
Plays two hours. Alice, a nameless girl who lives with the Websters, is 
loved by the idolized son of the family. The mother, learning of this, 
turns her out of the house into the storm in his absence. The search that 
follows her departure discovers her to be the daughter of an early lover 
of the woman who sent her away. She is finally found and all ends 
happily. A simple but powerful story told by a cast of strong and well- 
drawn characters. Plenty of humor ; clean and bright. Strongly recom* 
mended. 

Price t /J cer^s 



THE BEWILDERING MISS FELICIA 

A Comedy in Three Acts 

By Granville Forbes Sturgis 

( Written expressly for and presented by The Drama Club of 

the Denver Grade Teachers* Association^ Colorado) 

Fonrteen females. Scenery, one interior and one exterior ; costumes^ 

period of 1830, but may be modern, if desired. Miss Felicia comes to the 

sleepy town of Lilac and occupies her grandfather's mansion. By her 

radiant personality she transforms the characters of all the old maids of 

the village, making them drop all. their petty shams and jealousies. 

French dialect, negro and country girl comedy characters ; all the parts 

first-^lass. A strong piece and not difficult. Plays two and a quarter hours. 

Price^ 2S cents 

.CHARACTERS 

Felicia Freeman, ike newcomer. 

Miss Adeline Paisley, an old maid. 

Mrs. Captain Hippolytus Biddle. 

Mrs. Frederick Addison, divorced. 

Mrs. Robert Douglas, honeymooning aione* 

Mrs. Marcia Murray, a widow. 

Norma Murray, ker daughter. 

Miss Mehitable Oggsby, a landlady. 

Hannah Jane, a drudge for Miss Oggsby* 

Miss Lucretia Long, inclined to befrivohui. 

Mrs. John Jose, who sells butter and eggs. 

Sally Johnson, a laundress. 

Freedom, colored ^ but free. 

Mamselle, maid to Felicia. 

SYNOPSIS 
Act I. — ^The vacant house. Exterior. — Late afternoon* 
Act n. — Miss Felicia's. Interior. — One year later. 
Act III.— Miss Felicia says "Good-bye." Exterior.— ^ix weeks 
later, afternoon. 

THREE OF A KIND 

A Comedy Sketch in One Act 
By Gladys Ruth Bridgham 
One male, six female characters. Scene, a simple interior ; costumes, 
modern. Written expressly for the author's High School pupils from 
fourteen to seventeen years of age ; one adult and one child of seven. 
Miss Carrington, the new governess, is expected to arrive, and it occurs 
to both Bob and Eloise to disguise themselves like her and have a little 
fun. Their mix up with the real Miss C. is very fiinny. Easy, rapid and 
laughable; a sure hit and can be recommended. Plays twenty-fiw 
minutes. 

Price t IS cents 



THE VOICE OF AUTHORITY 

A Farce in Three Acts 
For Female Characters Only 
By Bertha Currier Porter 
Seven females. Costumes, modern ; scenery, a plain interior. Plays 
two hours. Seven girls go camping all by themselves so as to have no 
men bothering around. After a week of it they decide to send for their 
brothers and fiancfes, but they have no sooner done so than they are noti- 
fied that their camp has been quarantined by the authorities because one of 
them the day before has been seen holding a baby that has the scarlet 
fever. The men arrive, but are not allowed to enter, and the girls can- 
not come out. Trouble follows, ended by the discovery that the baby did 
not have scarlet fever after all. Full of life and laughs ; strongly recom- 
mended. 

Price t 2j cents 

CHARACTERS 
Jean Campbell, tke stenographer, engaged to Bert. 
Priscilla Carter, the newspaper woman, engaged to Ra^h* 
Martha Stearns, the cooking teacher, engaged to Max. 
Gladys Cushing, the butterfly, engaged to Charlie, 
Margery Whiting, the bride-to-be, engaged to Billy, 
Elizabeth Kennedy, independent, not engaged at all. 
Dr. E. T. Simpson, the physician. 
And 
The Voice op Authority, unseen but all-powetful. 

THE COMING OF ANNABEL 

A Comedy in One Act 

By Alice C Thompson 

Six females. Costumes, modem; scene, an interior. Plays thirty 

minutes. A group of village gossips, bent on the slaughter of the char- 

actexvof a visitor to the town, are routed and reformed by the example of 

AnnabePs charity and amiability. Good character. Clever and effective* 

liice, IS cents 

THE MISSES PRINGLES' LEAP YEAR 

A Comedy in Two Acts 
By Amaryllis V. Lord 
Ten females and the apparition of a man. Costumes, modern ; scenery, 
unimportant. Plays half an hour. The Misses Barbara, Priscilla and 
Betsy Pringle, while scorning matrimony in public, have a secret inclina- 
tion towa^ it, and taking advantage of leap year, each, without the 
knowledge of the others, proposes by letter to Deacon Smith with sur- 
prising results. Very easy and amusing, requiring no scenery and b«t 
little rehearsing. 

Prkit IS eetUi 



THE SUFFRAGETTES' CONVENTION 

An Entertainment in One Scene 

By Jessu A. Kelley 

One male* twelve females. Costumes, modern and eccentric ; scenery, 

unimportant. Plays an hour and a quarter. Another of Mrs. Kelley's 

popular assemblages of the floating humor of the Suffragette question. 

Just a string of humorous lines and characters and local hits aimed to raise 

a hearty laugh without hurting anybody's feelings. Suited for women's 

clubs and for general use in private theatricals. 

Price, 2^ c7nts 

CHARACTERS 
MRSy John Yates, presiding officer. 
Mrs. Silas Curtis, suffragette speaker. 
Mrs. Eben Altman. suffragette speaker. 
Mrs. Eldon Keener, anti- suffragette. 
Mrs. Oscar Dayton, anti-suffragette. 
Mrs. Jonas Harding, anti-suffragette. 
Miss Rosabelle Hyacinth, engaged. 
Miss Priscilla Prudence, would like to be engaged. 
Miss Anna Helder, great on style. 
Mrs. Charles Bates, anti-suffragette. 
Mrs. Russell Sager, suffragette. 
Mrs. Francis Wood, suffragette. 
Silas Curtis, who becomes an ardent advocate of woman suffrage^ 

THE QUEEN OF HEARTS 

A High School Comedy iu One Act 
By Gladys Rutk Bridgham 
Three males, three females. Costumes, modern ; scenery, a single in' 
terior. Plays one hour. Three seminary girls go to the masquerade ofl 
the sly, get mixed up there with some students and have a narrow escaptf 
from detection. Their later anxieties are complicated by the fact that thej 
discover that one of the younger members of their own faculty was also 
there ; but this later suggests a plan by which they escape. Very brighl 
and breezy and full of fiin and action. 

Price, IS cents 

LOOK OUT FOR PAINT 

A Farce Comedy in Three Acts 

By Cornelius Shea 
Five males, four females. Costumes, modern ; scenery, one interior and 
one exterior. Plays an hour and a half. An elderly maiden, making a 
" flash " at a summer boarding-house, runs into a young artist with whom 
she has corresponded through a matrimonial bureau. He is an admirer of 
the landlady's daughter and tells her the facts before the lady has seen 
him. She induces Roamer, a tramp house-painter, to exchange identities 
with his fellow artist with side-splitting results. A capital piece, full of 
humor and very easy. Recommended for schools. 
Price t 2S cents 



n* Ul. Pinero's Plays 

Price* 50 eents End) 



BMIMMANNEL SSi"*^^*^- 8Um.le..fl«fem.l«.. 



umefl, modem; scenery, three interiors. 
Plays two and ahalf hours. 

THE NOTORIOUS MRS. EBBSMITH ^ST' ^^Si 

males, flye females. CkMtnmes, modem; sosneryi all interiors. 
Flays a tull erening. 

Acts. Seven males, fire 
•J, three interiors, rather 
evening. 



THE PROFUGATE Ss;i^.&^ 

elaborate ; costumes, modem. Plays a mil ev 

THE SCHOOLMISTRESS f^^^^^S^^Z^S."!^: 

em; scenery, three interiors. Plays a full evening. 

THE SECOND MRS. TANQUERAY |}|L'"SS,^S?e 

females. Gostnmes, modem; scenery, three interiors. Plays a 
fall evening. 

CW1717T f AV171tfTI17D Gomedyin Three Acts. Seven males. 
Off £i£il JLiilVAnUEiJi four females. Scene, a single interior, 
costumes, modem. Plays a full evening. 

TII17 TIIIT1tfTII7Dnni T Comedy in Four Acts. Ten males, 
IflEi inUnUEiJlOULi nine females. Scenery, three interi- 
ors; costumes, modem. Plays a full evening. 

THF TIMF^ Comedy in Four, Acts. Six males, seven females, 
1 HEi I IItICmj Scene, a single interior ; costumes, modern. Plays 

a full evening. 
\ 

Till? WF A WH C17 Y Comedy in Three Acts. Eight males, 
inj:i ff fiAIUIiJV OEiA eight females. Costumes, modern; 

>acenery, two interiors. Plays a full evening. 

A WIFE WITHOUT A SMILE ^t^i^^^^^t^T.^l 

Costumes, modern ; scene, a single interior. Plays a full evening. 



Sent prepaid on receipt of price by 

WsAttt J^. pa&er Sc Company 

Ho. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston, Massachusetts 



ISittmt popular Paps 



AN IDEAL HUSBAND 



THP AWA¥FNINfi ^^7 i° ^^ur Acts. By C. H. Chambers. 
lUif ATTAliLtLlUlU jour males, six females. Scenery, not diffi- 
cult, chi«%fly interiors ; costumes, modern. Plays a full evening. 
Price, 50 Cents. 

THE FRDITS OF ENLlfiHTENMENT ^^lo^Iri^X:. 

one males, eleven females. Scenery, d" nxacteristic interiors ; cos- 
tumes, modern. Plays a full eveniig. iiecommended for reading 
clubs. Price, 25 Cents. 

HIS EICELLENCY THE GOVERNOR I"&*i"Xitr^?2 

males, three females. Costumes, modern ; .scenery, one interior. 
Acting rights reserved. Time, a full evening. Price, 50 Cento. 

Comedy in Four Acts. By Oscar WllDB, 
Nine males, six females. Costumes, mod- 
ern ; scenery, three interiors. Plays a full evening. Acting rights 
reserved. Sold for reading. Price, 50 Cents. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST ^It ^? Sl^'l 

Wilde. Five males, four females. Costumes, modern ; scenes, t"«fo 
interiors and an exterior. Plays a full evening. Acting rights re- 
served. Price, 50 Cents. 

LADY WINDERMERE'S FAN ^vT?,t'""sI?e"n't1?e,.^li?fte" 

males,- Costumes, modern ; scenery, three interiors. Plays a full 
evening. Acting rights reserved. Price, 50 Cents. 

NATHAN HAI F ^^^y ^^ ^^^^ -^<^*^- ^y Clyde Fitch. Fifteen 
liAllIiiii ilALfLt males, four females. Costumes of the eighteenth 
century in America. Scenery, four interiors and two exteriors. Act- 
ing rignts reserved. Plays a full evening. Price, 50 Cents. 

Comedy in Three Acts. By M. B. Horne. 

Six males, four females. Scenery, two 
interiors ; costumes, modern. Professional stage rights reserved. 
Plays a full evening. Price, 50 Cents. 

Comedy in Four Acts. By C. H. 

Chambers. Four males, three fe- 
males. Scenery, an interior and an exterior; costumes, modem. 
Acting rights reserved. Plays a full evening. Price, 50 Cents. 

A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE grA%?Jrf4ft'S;a.?,'; 

seven females. Costumes, modern ; scenery, three interiors and an 
exterior. Plays a full evening. Stage rights reserved. Offered for 
reading only. Price, 50 Cents. 



THE OTHER FELLOW 



THE TYRANNY OF TEARS 



Sent prepaid on receipt of price by 

5^alter !p, I3a6et & Company 

No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston, Massachusetts 
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